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During the Sabbath the Senators got what rest and spiritual renewal
they could. While part of the Republicans were in conference with
Lincoln at Willard's, the Democrats were somewhat at loose ends.
Those who were ending their careers were packing. At seven o'clock
Bright assumed the chair, and Crittenden made his final plea for com-
promise. The galleries were jammed, and the Globe reporter recorded
that a "great disturbance" was occasioned by efforts to get into the
already overcrowded galleries. Crittenden was often interrupted by the
noise and finally was stopped when a man fainted in the crush. Bright
sought to remove the people standing in the gallery aisles, but those in
front protested that there were so many behind them that they could
not get out. Finally, while the Senate was voting to clear them out,
some gradually withdrew and quiet returned. The Vice President had
now resumed the chair, and he suspended the removal. Crittenden con-
cluded, and was followed by Trumbull who urged that nothing be done
until Lincoln could try his hand. Baker of Oregon pleaded for concilia-
tion to cherish the border states. Now it was midnight, and the Demo-
crats undertook their last efforts.
Douglas rose to urge a cessation of such political debate and the
taking of the vote. Instead he got into a quarrel with Pugh and Mason,
particularly the latter, over what Douglas charged was the plot to kill
off the House Amendment with the Crittenden resolution. Once more
he taxed the Republicans with its destruction, saying that the Demo-
crats, including Toombs and Davis, had once been willing to take it
but now it was too late for they and their states had withdrawn. Once
more he defended popular sovereignty. In the course of this debate,
Mason accused him of trying to use the House Amendment as a
placebo or bread pill. This roused the Republicans, giving Wade an
opportunity to wax eloquent on the bread-pill theme and introduce
some comic allusions to sarsaparilla. Wigfall who was even more alco-
holically bent, had no interest at all in sarsaparilla and undertook to
explain at length just why he rejoiced at the insult of "your flag" at
Charleston. In the wee small hours he subsided.
Now the votes could be taken. Crittenden's Compromise, in the
form of Pugh's amendment, came first. Crittenden knew it had no
chance, and he and his friends voted against it to save the House
Amendment; it failed, 25-14. Another substitute offered by Seward